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Every ancient Greck city appears to 
have occupied a peculiar plain surrounded 
by a natural wall of mountains, or pos- 
sessed its Acropolis and its plain, the 
former for refuge during war, and the 
latter for agricuttural purposes. The 
Acropolis is applied, by way of eminence, 
to the citadel of Athens, in which are 
some ificent remains of ancient 
Athenian buildings, chiefly monuments, 
taised by Yericles, which have not only 
reflected an imperishable glory upon his 
ernment, but so admirable are they in 
Sosign and decoration, that the age in 
which they were erected, they have distin- 
guished as that ef inimitable taste and 
as 
e Acropolis is su d to have en- 
closed poe of reli ae was lately 
used as a fortress by the Turks; but all 
{ts statues and decorations have for ages 
In it there was erected « 
temple to Minerva, with her statue, built 
from the spoils of the battle of Marathon, 
of which there are now no traces. Some 
of the fragments are supposed to be in the 
British Museum. It was used by the 
Turks as a powder-magazinc, and was 
VoL. vit. Z 














destroyed in an accidental explosion. On 
the platform or area of the Acropolis was 
erected the Temple of Parthenon, n 
and finished under Pericles, and is justly 
esteemed the pride of Athens. The walls 
of this beautiful fortress are built at the 
extreme edge of the precipice, and are 
about 2,500 feet in circuit, the length 
from the south to the north-west angle 
about 1,150 feet, and the breadth 500 
feet, forming an irregular polygon. The 
height of the rock may be about 150 feet 
from the plain, and is on the oo sides 
ru and steep, composed of a calca- 
pe Near the summit is a broad 
flight of ea by which the terrace or 
platform in front of the Proyyle was ap- 
proached. This magnificent building was 
constructed entirely of Pentelic marble. 
The drawing of the above spirited en- 
graving of the Acropolis was taken from 
a rare print, and for which we are in- 
debted to the friendly attentions of a cor- 
respondent. An allusion is made to this 
splendid remain in a former volume, and 
a description of Athens, with a view of 
its ruins, is given at page 17 of our third 
volume. 
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DECEMBER. 
(For the Mirror.) 


« Necrepit now, December creeps along 
The plashy plains—mantied in furs, that wrap 
His shuddering limbs, afraid of every gust 
Of merciless and biting cold, and sleet 
That chilly-showering falls.” 


DeEcEMBER was called winter-monat by 
the Saxons ; but after they were converted 
to Christianity, it received the name of 
heleigh-monat, or holy month. 

Now it is complete winter; October 
scattered the leaves from the trees; No- 
vember deluged the earth with rain ; and 
December comes, in sullen mood, with 
hig bitter frosts, vapouring fogs, keen 
winds, and storms of snow, to proclaim 
the close of the year, and to resign the 
crown to its successor. Nevertheless, of 
all the months this is not the most un- 

leasant to talk. about. It is true, we 
so frozen streams and dreary wastes, 
leafless woods, skeleton groves, intense 
colds, and frowning skies; but, on the 
other hand, we have the shortest day, 
calling up reflections, and awakening 
bright anticipations— and then comes 
merry Christmas, the “‘ festival of festi- 
vals,” with its merriment and mistletoe— 
its pudding and prayer—its carol and 
pe pom annu..' berries and — 
wassailings, revellings, minstrelsy, 
mince-pie, ‘garlands gay and rosemary.” 
There is a c in the preparation for 
this festal day. very stream of street- 
music, as it falls on the ear in the inter- 
vals of our slumbering during the long 
winter’s night, is solacing and delightful. 
The Christmas-hymns of the matin or 
midnight minstrels, softly and eloquently 
chorussing their songs of gratitude to 
heaven, enkindle a fervent love and devo- 
tion ; while the merry atrains of the waits, 
and the bellman’s full-toned prelude to 
his quaint and seasonable ode, pleasingly 
hasten on the merry time. 

Some rustic pursuits and pleasures, at 
this period of the year, are beautifully 
described in Bampfylde’s charming 


SonNeT ON CHRISTMAS. 


With footstep slow, in furry pall yclad, 
His brows enwreathed with holly never sere, 
Old Christmas comes, to close the wained year, 

And aye the shepherd's heart to make right glad, 

Who, wheu his teeming flocks are homeward, 

had, 
To blazing hearth re p airs, and nut-brown beer 
And views well pleased the ruddy prattlers 
dear, 

Hug the grey mungrel ; meanwhile maid and lad 
Squabbie for roasted crabs. Tice, Sire, we 

hail, 

Whether thine aged limbs thou dost enshroud, 
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In vest of snowy white, and hoary veil, 
Or wrap’st thy visage in a sable cloud; 
Thee we proclaim with mirth and cheer, nor 
fail 
To greet thee well with many a carol loud, 


The beauties of this season (and can 
any one affirm that winter has no beau. 
ties?) are pleasingly set forth in some 
lines written by Mr. Southey, on 


Tae Finst or DECEMBER. 


THOUGH now no more the musing ear 

Delights to listen to the breeze 

That lingers o’er the greenwood shade, 
I love thee, Winter! well. 


Sweet are the harmonies of Spring, 

Sweet is the Summer’s evening gale, 

Pleasant the Autumnal winds that shake 
The many-colour’d grove. 


And pleasant to the sober’d soul 

The silence of the wint’ry scene, 

When Nature shrouds her in her trance, 
In deep tranquillity. 


Not undelightful now to roam 
The wild-heath sparkling on the sight ; 
Not undelightful now to pace 

The forest’s ample rounds ; 


And see the spangled branches shine, 

And snatch the moss of many a hue 

That varies the old trees’ brown bark, 
Or o'er the grey stone spreads. 


The cluster’d berries claim the eye, 
Over the bright’holly’s gay green leaves; 
The ivy round the leafless oak 

Clasps its full foliage close. 


{n this month, those wild animals which 
pass the winter in a state of torpidity, re 
tire to their hiding-places. The frog, 
lizard, badger, and hedgehog, which bur- 
row under the earth, belong tc this class ; 
as also the bat, which is found in caverns, 
barns, &c. suspended by the claws of its 
hind feet, mn closely enveloped in the 
membranes of the fore feet. Dormice, 
squirrels, water-rats, and field-mice, pro- 
vide a large stock of food for the winter 


season. 

Clouds of insects, usually called gnats, 
on every sunny day through the winter, 
appear sporting and dancing over the tops 
of evergreen trees in shrubberies; and 
they are seen playing up and down in the 
air, even when the ground is covered with 
snow. At night, and in frosty weather, 
or when it rains and‘ blows, they appear 
to take shelter in the trees. 

Out of doors, little or nothing is done 
by the farmer. His cattle demand almost 
all his attention and assiduity. 


























ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVA. 
TIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


(For the Mirror.) 


Decemser last of months, but blest, which gave 

A Christ to man, a Saviour to the slave ; 

While falsely grateful, man at the fuil feast, 

Todo God honour, makes himself a beast. 
CHURCHILL, 


Ow the 2st of the month at 19h. 43 
min. answering to 7 h. 43 min. a. M. on 
the 22nd, common time, the sun enters 
the cardinal and tropical sign Capricorn, 
when he will attain his greatest austral 
declination, and our days be consequently 
shortest. The orbit of the earth, ordi- 
narily with the other planets being ellip. 
tical, we find ourselves at this period of 
our revolution fast approaching to our 

ium, or that point of our orbit 
nearest the sun. A very natural inquiry 
may here arise, why we have not the 
hottest weather when we are nearest the 
sun. The reason ia this—the eccentricity 
{or deviation from a circle) of the earth’s 
orbit, bears no greater proportion to its 
mean distance than 17 does to 1,000, and 
this small difference of distance cannot 
occasion any perceptible increase of heat ; 
indeed it is well known that a contrary 
eect is produced ; the principal cause of 
which is, that in winter the sun’s rays 
fall so obliquely upon us, that any given 
number of + apt 8 spread _— a en 
gteater portion of this part of the earth’s 
dies, ond elrnthy each point has 
fewer rays than in summer. There is 
also a greater of cold imparted in 
the long winter nights, than there can re- 
turn of heat in the short days, and those 
places which are well cooled require time 
to be heated in. An iron bar does 
not become hot immediately upon being 
put into the fire. 

The scintillation of the stars being 
more apparent during the winter months 
than in summer, it may not be unsuit- 
able at this time to notice the cause. It 


feflected into our eyes so strongly, as to 
excite vibrations on those points of the 
tetina where the images of the stars are 
This hypothesis is strengthened 
fact, that when viewed through a 
they appear rather diminished 
magnified, and are deprived of their 
ling appearance, as it excludes all 
of light but what come directly 

from: the star itself, which enter our eyes 
without'being intermixed with any others. 
The noble planet, Jupiter, continues 
to adorn our — shining with un- 
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rivalled splendour. He rises on the Ist 
at 2h. 19 min. in 9° 27 min. of Libra, 
and on the 3lst at 0 h. 30 min. in 13° 
8 min. of the same sign. The axis of 
Jupiter is so nearly perpendicular to his 
orbit that he has no difference of seasons ; 
indeed, were they much inclined, the 
les and vast tracts adjacent would be 
eprived of the beneficial influence of the 
sun’s rays for six years together. The 
length of his day is about five hours, 
and his night the same. In his polar re- 
ions there is perpetual winter, and in 
equatorial, continual summer. The 
sun appears to him 48 times less than he 
does to us, in consequence of his immense 
distance from that luminary, but this de- 
ficiency of light is amply supplied by his 
moons, and also by his short nights. 
When a satellite is in its superior se- 
micircle, or that half of its orbit more 
distant from the earth, its motion ap- 
pears direct, in its inferior semicircle, 
or that part nearest to us, retrograde, and 
both these motions seem quicker, the 
nearer the satellite is to the centre of its 
primary, slower ; the more distant, and 
at the test distance ap for a 
short time stationary. When Jupiter is 
in a quadrature with the sun, the earth 
is farthest out of the line that passes 
through the centres of thesun and Jupi- 
ter, cheefore the shacow of the planet 
will be most exposed to our view, but 
the body of the planet still hiding from 
us one side of the shadow we can only 
see the immersion or emersion, according 
as the earth is situated on the east or west 
side thereof. From the time of the pla- 
Net’s first appearance after a conjunction 
until near the opposition only the immer. 
sions are visible; at the opposition, the 
occultation ; and from the opposition to 
the conjunction only the emersions can 
be seen. There are four visible eclipses 
of his first satellite this month. On the 
7th the immersion takes place on the 
west side of the planet at 5 h. 42 min. 
morning. On the 16th, at 2h. 4 min. 
On the 23rd, a few minutes before 4 h., 
and on the 30th, at 5h. 50min. Saturn 
may be seen on the Ist, in 4° 29 min. 
and. on the 31st, in 2° 6 min. of Cancer, 
when he sets at 7 h. 41 min. morning, he 
{is in opposition to the sun on the 24th. 
The positions of the other planets are 
unfavourable for observation during the 
month. Mercu his inferior con- 





junction on the 15th, and Venus on 
the 23rd. 

The magnificent constellation of Orion 
is very conspicuous, rising with majestic 
splendour, and as he pursues his course 
through the vast expanse, presents an ap- 
pearance at once grand and impressive. 
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Rigel in his left foot culminates at 11 h. 
12 min. Beillatrix in his left ‘shoulder 
at 11h. 22 min. His girdle at 11 h. 34 
min. and Betelgeuse in his right shoulder 
at 11h. 51 min. Sirius (the dog star) 
in Canis Major, to whose heliacal rising 
is attributed the intense and overpowering 
heat that usually prevails in the dog- 
days, now advances into notice. He is 
the nearest fixed star from the earth, and 
is situated eastward of Orion, the three 
stars in whose girdle are directed towards 
him, they also point out A/debaran to 
the westward. Sirius is of the first mag- 
nitude and reaches the meridian at 0 h. 
43 min. at an elevation of 22°. Procyon 
in Canis Minor is much fainter, he ar- 
rives at the south at 1 h. 36 min. Castor, 
the principal star in the constellation. 
Gemini attains a meridional altitude of 
70° 45 min. at 1 h. 29 min. and Polluz, 
his companion, souths 11 minutes after- 
wards. It should be observed that these 
calculations are made for the 22nd. 

This month completes another year— 
the oppressive heat of summer has passed 
away—the fruits of the earth have been 
gathered in, and the greatest diminution 
we perceive in the flowery world, indicate 
that autumn is about to take its flight ; 
a few, it is true, still remain, but divest- 
ed of their beauty, they cease to attract 
our attention. The variety of mosses 
which meet our eye, and which preserve 
a delicate hue and beautiful structure, 
when all around ia dreariness and desola- 
tion. The berry of the common ivy 
which attains perfection about this period; 
the red berries on that beautiful ever- 
green, the holly, and the white ones on 
the once sacred misletoe, give convincing 
intimation that winter is at hand. The 
gloomy season of Christmas is fast ap- 
proaching, with its benign concomitant of 
good cheer, blended with mirth-inspiring 
amusements ; but we have to anticipate 
a long period, during which, fire-side 
comforts and enjoyments will be consi- 
derably enhanced, ere the animated beaut 
of spring returns, and its genial pein 
unshackles us from the sturdy grasp of 
winter, dissipates the surrounding obscu- 
rity, and we once more behold the bright 
beams of the sun splendent in all his 
glory. 

PascuHeE. 


ON EVAPORATION. 

(For the Mirror.) 
A.tTHOUGH philosophers have generally 
attributed the variations of weather, such 
as rain, hail, snow, fogs, &c. to the effects 
of ev ion, there are few subjects 
which have occasioned a greater difference 
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of opinion among the learned than its 
theory. Dr. Hamilton contends, * that 
evaporation is nothing more than a 
dual solution of water in air, produced 
and promoted by heat and motion.” He 
accounts for the ascent of aqueous vapours 
into the atmosphere by observing, that 
“ the lowest part of the air being pressed 
by the weight of the upper against the 
surface of the water, and rubbing upon it 
by its motion, it thus attracts and dissolves 
those particles which it is in contact wi 
and separates them from the rest of the 
water.” 

From the vapours thus raised, and car. 
ried by the wind into the higher and cold 
regions of the air, (the aqueous particles 
slightly attracting each other, and being 
moreover partly mixed with the air,) are 
formed clouds, which float in the atmos- 
phere at different heights, according to 
the quantity of vapour thus borne up, and 
also according to the degree of heat in the 
upper regions. The height of the clouds 
from the earth is seldom less than half s 
mile, rarely so much as three miles. In 
summer they are generally higher than in 
winter; and from observations carefully 
made by naturalists, it is ascertained they 
are also higher in the torrid than in the 
temperate or frigid zones. 

When clouds are much increased by 
vapours, and their a parts driven 
in contact by winds and other causes, 
run into drops, and descend to the 
in rain. 

In winter, when the air is inclined to 
be frosty, and those aqueous atoms near 
the ground thus become partly con- 
gealed, (which renders them morecpeqen) 
are produced those obscure fogs 
hoar frost. 

Fogs are more frequent in October and 
November than at any other period of the 
year, because, besides the evaporation 
from seas, rivers, and lakes, there is a con- 
stant exhalation trom the ground in the 
form of vapour. Now it is well known 
that the warmer the earth is, the greater the 
evaporation. If so, some may a 
have we no fogs in summer, when, je 
ing to this doctrine, most evaporation is 
produced ? Because when the air is 
warmer, or even a little colder than the 
ground, the ascent of vapour ia net seen; 
but towards November, when the temper- 
ature of the air is considerably lower, the 
vapour, as soon as it ascends, loses its 
heat, the watery particles unite . more 
strongly, and*become visible in the form 
of steam or fog. : 

When this vapour is condensed into 
small drops upon surfaces near the earth, 
it is termed dew ; the most striking dif- 
ference between which and rain is, 
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the condensation of vapour in one case 
(dew) takes place at or very near the 
earth; and in the other, (rain,) that the 
drops travel a considerable space before 
— the ground. 

cause is literally the same in both 
cases, viz. the cold, acting upon vapoury 
air. It may appear curious at first sight, 
that vapours should be condensed into 
dew in air close to the earth’s surface, 
which air is generally supposed much 
warmer than that above its surface; but 
it is a fact, that after sun-set, and during 
the night in serene weather, the air is 
coldest upon the earth’s surface, and grows 
warmer the higher we ascend, till about a 
hundred yards or so, when it gradually 
becomes more and more frigid ; and hence 
we find that dews and hoar-frosts are more 
abundant in valleys than in more elevated 
situations. JACOBUS. 





Origins and Pnventions. 
No. XXII. 


ESTABLISHED DRAMA. 


Tue English received the first plan of 
their drama from the French, among 
whom it had its rise towards the end of 
Charles V. under the title of chant-royal, 
which consisted of pieces in verse, com- 
posed in honour of the virgin, or some 
of the saints, and sung on the stage; 
they were called by the title of chant- 
because the subject was given by 

the king of the year, or the person who 
had borne away the prize the year pre- 
i The humour of these pieces ran 
wonderfully among the people, insomuch 
that in a little time there were formed se- 
veral societies, who began to vie with 
each other; one of these, to engage the 
town from the rest, began to intermix va- 
rious incidents or episodes, which they 
distributed into acts, scenes, and as many 
it persons as were necessary for the 
Tepresentation. Their first essay was in 
the Bourg St. Maur, and their subject, 
The Passim of Our Saviour. The 
provost of Paris prohibiting their con- 
tinuing it, they made application to 
court; and to render it more favourable 
tothem, elected themselves into a friary 
or fraternity, under the title of “* Brothers 
of the Passion ;” which title has given 
some occasion to suspect them to have 
been an order of religious. ‘The king on 
ig and approving some of their pieces, 

ted them letters of establishment in 
402; upon which they built a theatre, 
and for an age and a acted none but 
on which they called moralities, 
people growing weary of them, 





they began to intermix farces, or inter- 
ludes, from profane subjects. ‘Ihe mix- 
ture of farce and religion displeasing 
many, they were re-established by an 
atret of parliament, in 1548, on condition 
of their acting none but proper, lawful, 
and decent subjects, without intermed- 
dling with any of the mysteries of reli- 
gion ; and thus were the ‘* Brothers of 
the Passion” despoiled of their religious 
character ; upon which they mounted the 
stage no mote in person, but brought up 
a new set of comedians, who acted under 
their direction. ‘Thus was the drama 
established, and on this foundation ar- 
rived in England. In process of time, 
as it was improved, it became divided 
into two branches, agreeable to the prac- 
tice of the ancients, and the nature of 
things, viz. into tragedy and comedy, 
properly so called; and this lasi again 
pe subdivided into pure comedy and 
farce. 


FRENCH OPERA. 


CHE opera is derived from the Venetians, 
smong whom it is held one of the princi- 
pal glories of the carnival. The French 
opera was established in Paris, in 1645, 
by Cardinal Mazarin. In order to render 
this new kind of entertainment success- 
ful, his excellency at the commencement 
employed Italian performers. The An- 
dromede of Pierre Corneille, was the first 
French work which was represented in 
Paris, in 1650 or 1652. The machinery, 
of which the French had not at that time 
any idea, was the production of the Sieur 
Torelli; and its magnificence was such 
that it eclipsed that of the Venetian 
opera, celebrated for the expense bestowed 
upon it. In the following years were re- 
presented La Pastorale, Ariane, Ercole 
Amante, La Toisun d Or, and Pomone. 
New machinery was invented for La 
Toison d’ Or, by the marquis de Sourdeac, 
Torelli’s rival. This opera, which was 
originally represented in the chateau de 
Newbourg, in Normandy, on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of Louis XIV. and 
the peace with Spain, was afterwards per- 
formed at Paris. From that epoch, 
Pierre Perrin, the manager of the opera, 
being unable alone to support the expense 
of such an establishment, entered into 
partnership with the marquis de Sour- 
deac and Cambert, and a new theatre was 
built in the Tennis Court, in the Rue 
Mazarine. In 1672, Lulli having ob- 
tained permission to establish a royal 
Academy of Music, built a.theatre in 
the Rue de Vaugirard, of which Vigarini 
was the architect and the machinist. 
Lulli, therefore, was the first recognised 
manager of the French opera. It is to 
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him that France is indebted for that des- 
cription of se omnes nl and a 
parted to it the magnificence which so 
advantageously distinguishes it from all 
other dramatic representations in France. 
The poet, Quinault, having united his 
talents to those of Lulli, from that asso- 
ciation sprung the French opera, properly 
80 called. Before this time it consisted 
merely of ballets, interspersed with reci- 
tative. They added songs, chorusaes, 
dances, gave it a plot, and, in fact, con- 
verted it into a lyric drama. At no pe- 
riod, however, has the French opera beer 
able to maintain itself without the aid of 
government. 





DRAMATIC CENSORSHIP. 


Heyry Fie.pine having ridiculed the 
ministry in his two plays of Pasquin 
and the Historic Register, a piece called 
The Golden Rump, which was never 
acted, never appeared in print, nor was 
it ever known who was the author, was 
sent anonymously to Mr. Henry Giffard, 
the manager of Goodman-fields theatre, 
for representation. In this piece the most 
unbounded abuse was vented, not only 
inst the parliament, the council, and 
the ministry, but even against the person 
of the king himself. The honest mana- 
ger, free from design himself, suspected 
none in others; but imagining that a 
license of this kind, if itted to run 
to such enormous lengths would be at- 
tended with pernicious consequences to 
his interest, quickly fell into the snare, 
and carried the piece to the minister, 
with a view of consulting him upon it. 
The latter commending Shightly. is in~ 
tegrity in this step, requested only the 
MS., but at the same time, that the ma- 
might be no loser by his zeal for 
the interests of . his king and country, 
ordered a gratuity equal to what he might 
have expected from the profits of the 
representation. The minister instantly 
made use of this manuscript play, to in- 
troduce and pass a bill in parliament for 
limiting the number of theatres, and sub- 
mitting every dramatic piece to the in- 
spection of the lord chamberlain, pre- 
vious to its representation on the stage. 


SOLDIERS ON DUTY AT THEATRES 
ROYAL. 


Tue practice of soldiers doing duty of 
an evening at the theatres royal, had its 
origin in the following circumstance :— 
In the reign of George II. when Quin 
acted in hincoln’s-inn-fields theatre, it 
occurred one night, during the perform. 
ance of the Beggar’s Opera, it being 
then a prevailing custom to admit noble- 
men and gentlemen behind the scenes, 
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one of them, a warm-tempered person, 
flushed with potent libations from the 
streams of usquebaugh, in a very inter. 
esting scene of the opera, the 
stage, amidst the performers. Mr. Quin 
was behind the scenes, and expostulated 
with the nobleman on the impropriety of 
his conduct. The latter struck Quin in 
the face, who returned the blow. This 
being witnessed by the nobleman’s com. 
panions, they drew their swords, and a 
general fight ensued. The police of the 
town not being under such strict regula- 
tions as it is at present, nor by any means 
so numerous and effective, the proprie. 
tors called the interference of the district 
watchmen, such characters as Dogbery, 
Verges, &c. and the noblemen were given 
in nse te to them. They were kept in 
custody all night, and examined the next 
morning before the magistrates, and held 
to bail, when they made restitution, and 
were discharged. His majesty hearing 
of the outrage, sent privately for a few of 
the ringleaders, whom he lectured rather 
severely on their improper conduct ; and 
to prevent a recurrence of such outrageous 
and disgraceful conduct, the was 
pleased to order, that the guards should 
in future do duty every play night, which 
custom has never been dispensed with. 
Although its adoption no doubt had a 
very salutary effect, yet it is surprising 
that a oaleumn of the military on 
these occasions is still persevered in, since 
the power and effective state of the police 
are equally if not better able to prevent 
riot and disorder. F. BR. Y. 





THE LAST SONG.—TO **** 
(For the Mirror.) 
Ir is my last, my latest song, 
That thou shalt ever see ; 
I seek amidst a thoughtless throng 
Forgetfulness of thee— 
For in my soul I could not bear 
That thoughts of thee should nestle there ' 


And yet it is no easy thing 
To strive ‘gainst love of thee ; 

Each scene, each flower afresh will brirg 
Thy hated memory ! 

And I would e’er remember not 

One who her vow so soon forgot! 


And I would never look on thee 
So false, and, oh, so fair! 
For “‘ stern resolve’ would broken be 
If I should view thee near; 
Yet think ye I could ever brook 
From thee disdain or scornful look! 


And looking on thee, who would deem 
That thou wert what thou art, 
(So like the shapes in fairy dream 
On charmed eyes that start ') 
That form so “ heavenly fair” could hold 
A heart so faithless or so cold! 











I weep the more that form like thine 
Should hide sv dark a heart— 

I feel that thou bast broken mine, 
Yet would far from thee part ; 

I weep the more that one I lov'd, 

Should e’er see sorrow all unmov'd! 


My love was all idolatry ; 
I worship’d a fair stone, 
That ever must all soulless be— 
I loved, now weep alone ! 
And I have had a guerdon meet, 
Sad ending uf a dream so sweet! 


And are all false as thou hast been, 
All false as they are fair— 
As looks the ocean all serene. 
When storms are gathering there ? 
And will all spread their angel sinile 
Above a cheek and brow of guile ? 


It matters nothing now to ine, 
1 cannot love again— 
Those dreams are mingled all with thee, 
And mingled atl with pain! 
And though thy falsehood I have prov'd, 
Could I love aught as thee Llov’d ! 
I weep for thee, and all for thee, 
I cannot e’er forget— 
Oh, thou my idol e’er must be, 
Thy vision lingers yet. 
And never, never irom my heart 
That vision’s swectness e’er must part. 


Oh, could’st thou feel as I have felt, 
For my torn bosom’s pain, 
I'd fly to thee—my soul would melt, 
1 would be thine again ; 
Thy sorrowing tear the sign would be 
Of life and light and joy to me ! 


ON THE TRAVELLING OF 
SOUND. 


(For the Mirror.) 


Ir has been fully ascertained by many 
great men, that all solid substances, in 
some measure, are capable of conducting 
sound to a very considerable distance 
from the spot on which it originated. If 
& person stops one of his ears, by pressing 
his hand tightly against it, closely 
applies the end of a long stick, to the op- 
posite end of which must be attached a 
watch, to his other ear, he will distinctly 
hear the watch jbeat. Nearly the same 
effect will be experienced if he stops both 
- _ at the same — and rests 

against one end of a long pole. 
Again, if a man keeps Sie-aae int Sate 
contact with one end of a pole, or long 
stick, a very slight scratch made at the 
other end may very plainly be heard. A 
long bar of iron tied on the middle of a 
strip of flannel, of about a yatd in length, 
and a nm pressing the ends of the 
flannel into his ears, pretty tightly with 
his fingers, and swinging the iron-bar 
against any hard substance, a clear sound 
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will be produc, much resembling the 
sound of a church.bell. 

Sound is said to travel at the amazin 
rate of one thousand one hundred 
forty-two feet in a single second, or about 
thirteen miles in a Bane vend It is very 
easy for any one to calculate its progress ; 
rr bo be fired at a distance, the flash 
may be seen long before the report can be 
heard; if we know the distance of the 
place, and also know the time of the in- 
terval between our seeing the flash and 
hearing the report, we may be enabled to 
find exactly how long the sound has been 
travelling. For example, if you know 
the gun to be discharged at the distance 
of a mile, the moment you see the fire, 
take your watch and count the seconds 
till you hear the report; the number of 
seconds is the time the sound has been 
travelling the mile. G. W.N. 
































































Select Biography, 


No. XLVIII. 


JOHN STOW. 


Joun Stow, the learned, industri- 
ous, and indefatigable antiquary, author 
of the Annals of England and the Sur- 
vey of London, was born in the parish 
of St. Michael, Cornhill, in 1525 ; being 
the son of Thomas Stow, woollen-draper 
and tailor, which occupation he followed 
for some time. What kind of education 
he received, or, whether the acquirements 
he possessed were entirely the fruits of 
his own exertions, cannot now be ascer- 
tained ; yet from the deep knowledge of 
the customs of ancient times, the abstruse 
erudition and the intimate acquaintance 
with mankind displayed in the produc- 
tions of his pen, it will be fair to infer, 
he at least received a tolerable share of 
school learning. ‘The mental propension 
of Stow was towards the study of English 
history and antiquities, and doubtless, 
his mind was early directed towards this, 
his ruling passion. While a very young 
man, he became conspicuous for collect- 
ing and amassing MSS. and old records, 
then — by the recent dissolution 
of the religious houses. 

His passion for the then considered re- 
lics of popery—and the consequent sus- 
picion of professing that religion which 
the ignorant attached to the wish of pre- 
serving those memorials, drew on 
the notice of superior authorities, inso- 
much that Grindall, bishop of London, 
wrote a letter to the privy council, in 
which he stated ‘¢a searche for Papisti- 
cale Bookes hadde (by his Chaplain) 
beéne made in the house of John Stow, 
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the tailor ;” but th's visit turned out 
more to the honour than discredit of Stow, 
as it ended in the complete disgrace of 
his accuser, one Stephen, curate of St. 
Catherine, Christ Church. 

Such was the avidity of Stow in col- 
lecting old papers and books,— 


“ With clasps embossed and ccat of rough bull's 
hide 
Which new are all the bibliomaniac’s pride.” 


that he actually travelled on foot during 
the suppression of the monasteries, from 
one part of England to another, collecting 
all the remains of records relative to es- 
tates, families, and historic events, then 
brought to light from the monastic libra- 
ries. 

A very predominant feature in the cha- 
racter of Stow, (and a most invaluable 
quality it is when possessed by an histo- 
tian) was his love of truth; he suffered 
no error, however long sanctioned by the 
voice of prejudice, to deceive his enlight- 
ened vision ; he allowed no name, how- 
ever high in literary estimation, to mis- 
lead his judgment ; falsehood shrunk 
from his grasp, and the fine-told, sp2- 
cious, long received and credited historic 
errors, vanished at his approach as the 
mist before the noon-day sun. Yet, even 
this innate love of verity produced him 
many enemies among men, who ought 
rather to have honoured than envied his 
acquirements. Indeed, it was the fate of 
Stow, like many other laborious and use- 
ful writers, to have lived more to the ad- 
vantage of others than himself ; and from 
the superior light in which his works are 
wove a the present day, it is surprising 
that their author should have produced 
from them so little benefit to himself. 
An acute and morbid sensibility com- 
bined with neglect and disappointment to 
render the old age of the learned anti- 
quary uncomfortable ; his latter days 
were spent in poverty and obscurity ; his 
natural irritability of temper soured by 
disappointments, and rendered worse by 
the attacks and want of feeling of his 
opponents and pretended friends, contri- 
buted to hasten his dissolution ; and the 
man who had alone preserved to the city 
of London the records relative to its 
wards, parishes, palaces, public edifices, 
monuments, charters, customs, privileges, 
arms, &c passed through existence in 
difficulties, and closed his eyes in want, 
without that assistance and commisera- 
tion which his learning, abilities, and 
perseverance merited. 

He expired in the 80th year of his age, 
on the 5th of April, 1605, and was buried 
in the church of St. Andrew Undershaft, 
where a monument to his memory was 
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erected by his wife, on whieh his effigy, 
sitting in the posture of deep meditation 
with a long Latin inscription, is still 
extant. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Bublic BFournals, 


THE DRILL-SERGEANT. 


WE must contemplate the drill-sergeant 
ata distance; there is no closing with 
him. A painter would decline a chair in 
the tiger’s den, asserting that he could 
take the animal's stripes equally well 
through the bars. Even so will I take 
the stripes of our Sergeant. First, to con. 
sider his appearance, or rather the discip. 
line by which his ** thews. and muscles” 
deport themselves. He has a vile, catdlike 
leer of the eye, that makes us retreat back 
a few s, and rub our palms, to be 
assured the knave has not secretly placed 
in one of them a shilling. We tremble, 
and for once are afraid to meet the - 
countenance—(I am adding to the awful 
attributes of the drill-sergeant the fearful 
privilege of recruiting). We shrink, 
lest he has mentally approved of us being 
worthy of ball-cartridge. He glances 
towards our leg, and we cannot but feel 
that he is thinking how it would look in 
a black gaiter. At this moment we take 
courage, and, valiantly lifting off our hat, 
pass our luxuriant curls through our four 
fingers—we are petrified ; for we see by 
his chuckle that he has already doomed 
our tresses to the scissors of the barrack- 
barber. We are at once about to take to 
our legs, when turning round, we see 
something under a middle-sized man 
looking over our head. On this we feel 
our safety, and triumph in the glory of 
five-feet-one. Something must always 
be allowed for weakness—something for 
vanity ; which, indeed, philosophers de- 
nominate the greatest weakness. Hence 
all these cogitations, foolishly attributed 
by the little individual to the sergeant, 
arise from the civil man’s self-conceit ; 
the sergeant always treating with ineffable 
contempt persons of a certain size. And 
here may be remarked the astonishing 
capacity of our sergeant in judging of 
human altitude. Ere George Bidder can 
enumerate the virtues of king Ferdinand, 
our sergeant will sum up the exact height 
of aman, duly allowing for his pumps 
and silk stockings. Strive to mystify the 
question, and the ability of the sergeant 
mocks the endeavour; for he will, ona 
minute’s notice, resolve how many feet 
of martial flesh are in a complete square, 
after including the triangle, fife, and 














drummer lads, ahd deducting some of 
the boy-officers. Thus, five-feet-eight 
reader, if thou wouldst enjoy the pranks 
of the sergeant, urmolested by his eye, 
teach thy leg to mimic lameness; or, if 
easier, consumptively. 

I would wish to convey a striking re- 
semblance of our drill-sergeant on duty, 
when you would swear by his gait that 
this glorious earth was wholly composed 
of spring wires, so clastic are his soles. 
It is a motion unparalleled either in the 
natural or artificial world ; it is a move- 
ment Sener the swoop of the 
eagle, the waddle of the duck, the fleet. 
ness of the greyhound, or the hop of the 

And yet, on intense consideration, 
Ithink I have seen something approx- 
iwating to the bearing of our drill-ser- 
geant. What think you of the manner 
of a pug-dog in a dropsy, exposed for 
airon a nipping mber morning, his 


‘black nose turning almost white with in- 


at the coldness of the flags ?— 
certainly is a resemblance; there 

is dignity in both animals, albeit to the 
daring eye of a grotesque character. It 
must, however, be owned, that on great 
our sergeant can alter his de- 


les; an arrant shrew may sometimes be 
caught singing ‘* Sweet Home ;” the 
bow-string of a William Tell may be 
doubtless as relaxed and tuneless as the 
instrument of a Haymarket fiddler ;— 
and shall not our sergeant unbend? He 
does break himself up from the stiffness 
of parade ; for see him, when the 

ts of mine hostess hath diluted 
some portion of military starch, and he 
no longer holds his head like a game 

taking his morning’s potation ; see 
him then, and own that even a sergeant 
may be amiable. Is he not the very mo- 
del of elegant ease? He is, indeed, un- 
bent ; for his limbs swing as loosely as 
hung ramrods. Our t can now 
i e hath oyerleaped the 
two barriers, “* Attention !” and *‘ Stand 


although v. itically adding, that 
they have left him not z bit oe worse 
man, Then, if the damsel still continue 
untouched, taking orders with a calm air, 
Our sergeant hints in a whisper, audible 
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to the dosing watehman at the door, some- 
thing ahout a Spanish widow at Sara- 
gossa ; adding very loudly, “ But no— 
I was always for true love !” adorning 
the beautiful edifice of principle with a 
flowery oath. He then begins a senti- 
ment, and, at a loss, dives for the con- 
clusion to it in a pot of ale. If there 
happen to be four or five privates in the 
room, our sergeant increases in importance 
from the circumstance—just as a cat be- 
— great from the introduction of a 
itter of puppies. Our sergeant is more 
than pel ms leading gander of the flock 
—the king-herring of the shoal—the blue- 
bottle of the swarm—the pebble of the 
sand—the G of the ut. He has now 
additional hearers of the tale of his prow- 
ess, and, if he but give the wink, com- 
panions who saw him face the breach and 
spike the cannon. His rank next becomes 
e subject of discussion ; and looking 
very complacently at his arm, he tells of 
_— dreadful on — he earned 
is stri “ tless, sergeant, 
not ro any you deserved them,” veritures 
a small, quiet wight in the corner, who 
will have his fling, though at the ex- 
mrtg et ce) Ragin ne oe 
is remiar’ ves sergeant his glass 
—just as a school-boy, who twitches the 
trunk of an ant, oe to the a 
mal a peace i apples—w 
the privates inwardly laugh at the joke, 
and get rebuked for again enjoying it on 
ponte to-morrow morning. Just as the 
sergeant’s opponents are nearly all slaugh- 
tered, a little Italian bearing a tor- 
toise adroitly glides into the room to dis- 
play the testaceous wonder; or he hath 
with him a bust of Napoleon, at which 
our t bristles up. looking, indeed, 
seriously fierce at plaster of Paris. Here 
he utters some half-audible wish that he 
had not received a bullet in the last 
charge, and a —_ however, 
our sergeant takes an opportunity to pour 
forth his learning—he mangles five words 
of French ; the Italian shakes his head, 
and holds forth his hand; the sergeant 
swears at him for an im » ignorant 
of his own language. It drawing — 
our sergeant calls for his reckoning, 
learning the amount, with an affected 
air of destitution avows he has no money ; 
he has not a piece of silver about him, 
except it be that at his breast —and here 
he carelessly a 
Waterloo medal ; he draws out a 
feneral alain b ae ry nd sake if 
er in by our t, an 
hat will anv for the amount? At 
length, however, the money being shaken 
from a yellow silk purse, our sergeant, 
after a salutary admonition to the privates, 
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goes off, as he says, to visit a friend in 
the ordnance. 


“Now this is the utmost stretch of our 
serjeant’s amiability; and he de; 
with a consciousness of having made him- 
self remarkably agreeable, at the same 
time that he has maintained the proper 
dignity of the army. To-morrow he is 
stiff and stately again, performing his 
old duty of setting up in due order men 
for the sport of war, that fearful skittle- 
player. And, indeed, how great must 
be the satisfaction of the drill-serjeant 
when he thinks that, by his kindly soli- 
citude, his majesty’s subjects will “ die 
with decency” and “in close order.” 
Soothing reflection ! 

‘We may liken a recruiting-sergeant to 
a sturdy woodman—a drill-sergeant to a 
carpenter, Let us take a dozen vigorous 
young elms, with the same fumber of 
bluff-cheeked, straddling rustics. How 
picturesque and inviting do the green 
waving elms appear ! hilst we look 
at them, our love and admiration of the 


ing earth cut u 
broom. dles ; in 


ex 

little thinking it owes its lustre to the elm 
which shadowed us at Midsummer. Now 
for our rustics. We meet them in green 
lanes, striding like young 


lessness in their very sialon scorn 


of ceremony in the ificant tuck-up of 
their pose rod he recruiting-ser- 


geant spirits them away from fields to 
an drill ~—. mn ie + a 
an -sergeant begins hi ur. 
And now, reader, behold some martial 
— and joinery. Our drill-sergeant 
but few implements; as eye, voice, 
hand, leg, rattan. These few tools serve 
him for every purpose, and with them he 
down a human carcass, though at 
first as unwieldy as a bull, to the slimnegs 
and elegance of the roe. There are the 
dozen mishapen logs before him ; the 
foliage of their heads gone with the elm 
leaves, as also their bark—their ‘‘ rough 
pash,”—the frocks and wide breechies. 
Mercy on us ! there was a stroke of 
handiwork ! the sergeant with but one 
word has driven a wedge into the very 
breast of that pale-looking youngster, 
whose eyelid shakes as though it would 
dam up a tear! Perhaps the poor wretch 
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is now thin of yellow corn and har- 
vest-home. nother skilful touch, and 
the t hath fairly chiselled away 


some inches of the shoulder of that flaxen. 
headed tyro; and see how he is round. 
ing off that mottled set of knuckles, 
whilst the owner redly, but dumbly, sym. 
pathizes with their sufferings. There is 
no part left untouched by our sergeant ; 
he by turns saws, planes, pierces, and 
thumps every limb and every joint ; ap. 
plies scouring paper to any little knot or 
ruggedness, until man, glorious man, 
the ** paragon of animals,” fears no com. 
petition in stateliness of march, or glib- 
ness of movement, from either peacock 
* he dr hath but littl 

e drill-sergeant hath but little com. 
placency in him ; he is a thing to be re. 
verenced, not doated upon; we fear him 
and his mysteries; even his good-hu. 
mour startles, for it is at once as bluster. 
ing and as insignificant as a report of 
blank-cartridge. Again, I say, the drill. 
sergeant is to be approached with awe; 
smirking flies the majesty of his rattan. 
He is the despot of joints; and we rub 
our hands with glee, and our very toes 
glow again, when we reflect they are not 
of his aA a 7 Ad, thly Magazine. 








ON THE DEAD. 


Way should we mourn for the dead? 
They have no part in our sorrow; 

Dried are the tears they have shed ; 

Gone like the night-dew that fled 
Ere the noon of the morrow. 


Though we behold them no more, 
Memory has left in our bosoms 
All that we joyed in before ; 
All which of them we adore, 
Is atill fresh as spring blossoms. 


Where is the spark of their soul, 
That has Jeft not some radiance within us, 
The tide of our grief to control ? 
Alas! they themselves would condole 
With the sorrow that’s in us! 


What the dull fetter may be, 
That binds us to weeping for ever, 
No mortal vision can see ; 
We but know that ourselves cannot flee, 
And the chain will not sever. 


Infancy dropt in its bud— 
Beauty, as bright as she is— 

Death, without battle or blood, 

Stole them away like a flood, 
In silence consuming. 


’Tis hard to be standing alone, 
With the world’s dreary desert around one ! 
I have looked for some friend to atone 
For the loss of the true that are gone; 
But have never yet found one, 
Literary Magnet. 














The Selector; 


oR, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


THE TOUCHY LADY. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 


Owe of the most unhappy persons whom 
it has been my fortune to encounter, is a 
woman of thirty, or thereabout, 
iy, wealthy, and of good repute, 
with a fine house, a fine family, and an 
excellent husband. A solitary calamity 
renders all these blessings of no avail :— 
the gentlewoman is touchy. This afflic- 
tion has given a colour to her whole life. 
Her biography has a certain martial dig- 
nity, like the history of a nation; she 
dates from battle to battle, and passes her 
days in an interminable civil war. 

The first person who, long before she 
could speak, the misfortune to offend 
the young lady, was her nurse ; then in 
quick succession four nursery maids, who 
were turned away, poor things! because 
Miss Anne could not abide them; then 
her brother Harry, by being born, and di- 
minishing her importance; then three 

overnesses ; then two writing-masters +; 
one music-mistress ; then a whole 
school. On leaving school, affronts mul- 
tiplied of course ; and she has been in a 
constant miff with servants, tradespeople, 
relations and friends, ever since ; so that 
See really pretty (at least she would 
be so if it were not for a standing frown, 
and a certain watchful defying look in her 
eyes,) decidedly clever accomplished, 
and particularly charitable, as far as giv- 
ing money goes, (your ill-tempered wo- 
man has often that redeeming grace,) she 
is known only by her one absorbing qua- 
lity of touchiness, and is dreaded and 
hated aecordingly by every one who has 
the honour of her acquaintance. 

Paying her a visit is one of the most 
formidable things that can be imagined, 
one of the trials which in » small way de- 
mand the test resolution. It is so 
difficult to find what to say. You must 
Make up your mind to the affair as 
= do when going into a shower bath. 

fering from her is obviously pulling 
the string; and agreeing with her too 
often or too pointedly is nearly as bad: 
she then suspects you of suspecting her 
infirmity, 0} which she has herself a 
glimmering consciousness, and treats you 
with a sharp touch of it accordingly. But 
what is there that she will not suspect ? 
Admire the colours of a new carpet, and 
she thinks you are looking at some invi- 
sible hole ; praise the pattern of a morn- 
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ing cap, and she accuses you of thinking 
it too gay. She has an ingenuity of per- 
verseness, which brings all subjects nearly 
to a level. The mention of her neigh- 
bours is evidently taboo, since it is at 
least twenty to one but she is in a state 
of affront with nine-tenths of them; her 
own family are also taboo for the same 
reason. Books are particularly unsafe. 
She stands vibrating on the pinnacle 
where two fears meet, ready to be sus- 

ted of blue-stockingism on the one 

d, or of ignorance and frivolity on the 
other, just as the work you may chance 
to name happens to be recondite or popu- 
lar ; nay, sometimes the same production 
shall excite both feelings. ‘* Have you 
read Hajji Baba,” said I to her one day 
last winter, ‘* Hajji Baba, the Persian” — 
‘¢ Really, ma’am, [ am no orientalist.” 
‘** Hajji Baba, the clever Persian tale ?” 
continued I, determined not to be daunt- 
ed. “I believe, Miss M.,” rejoined she, 
‘¢ that you think I have nothing better to 
do than to read novels.” And so she 
snip-snaps to the end of the visit. Even 
the Scotch novels, which a — own to 
reading, are no resource esperate 
case. There we are shipwrecked on the 
rocks of taste. A difference there is fa- 
tal. She takes to those delicious books 


as personal property, and spreads over 
them the prickly shield of her ion 


in the same spirit with which appro- 
Bay if you prefer Guy Manncring ta the 

u you prefer Guy Man tot 
Antiquary, and quite jealous if you pre- 
sume to praise Jeanie Deans; thus cut- 
ting off his es Ah from the most 
ssion among civil- 


spell it. Anne was enough ; le 
had housemaids of that name, as if to 
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make a confusion ; and her grandmamma 
insisted on omitting the final e, in which 
important vowel was seated all it could 
boast of elegance or dignity ; and once a 
brother of fifteen, the identical brother 
Harry, an Etonian, a pickle, one of that 
order of clever boys who seem born for 
the torment of their female relatives, 
*¢ foredoomed their sister’s soul to cross,” 
actually went so far as to call her Nancy ! 
She did not box his ears, although how 
near her tingling fingers’ ends approach- 
ed to that consummation it is not my 
business to tell. Having suffered so much 
from the perplexity of her equivocal 
maiden name, she thought herself most 
lucky in pitching on the thoroughly-well- 
looking and well-sounding appellation of 
Morley, for the rest of her life. Mrs. 
Morley—nothing could be better. For 
once there was a word that did not affront 
her. The first alloy to this satisfaction 
was her perceiving on the bridal cards, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Morley, and hearing 
that close to their future residence lived a 
rich bachelor uncle, till whose death that 
fearful diminution of her consequence, 
the Mrs. B., must be endured. Mrs. B.! 
The brow to wrinkle—but it was 
the night before the wedding, the uncle 
had made some compensation for the 
ctime of being born thirty years before 
his nephew in the shape of a superb set 
of emeralds, and by a fortunate mistake, 
she had taken it into her head that B. in 
the t case, stood for Basil, so that 
the loss of dignity being compensated by 
an increase of elegance, she bore the shoc: 
well. It was not till next morn- 
ing, during the ceremony, that the full 
extent of her misery burst upon her, and 
she found that B. stood not for Basil, but 
for Benjamin. Then the veil fell off; 
then the full horror of her situation, the 
affront of being a Mrs. Benjamin, stared 
her full in the face; and certainly, but 
for the accident of her being struck dumb 
by indignation, she never would have 
married a man so ignobly christened. Her 
fate has been been worse than then ap- 
peared probable ; for her husband, an ex- 
ceedingly popular and convivial person, 
was known all over his own county by 
the familiar diminutive of his ill-omened 
appellation ; s0 that she found herself not 
merely a Mrs. Benjamin, but a Mrs. 
Ben., the wife of a Ben. Morley, junior, 
. (for the peccant uncle was also god- 
father and namesake) the future mother 
of a- Ben. Morley the third. Oh, the 
Miss Smith, the Ann, even the Nancy, 
shrank into nothing when compared with 
that short word. 
Neither is she altogether free from 
misfortunes on her side of the house. 
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There is a terrible mésalliance in her own 
es Her oo aunt, the widow 
of an officer with five portionless children, 
became, one fair pel arte , the wife of a 
rich mercer in Cheapside, thus, at a 
stroke, gaining comfort and losing caste, 
he manner in which this affected 

Mrs. Ben. Morley is inconceivable. She 
talked of the unhappy connexion, as aunts 
are wont to talk when nieces get pai 
at Gretna Green; wrote a formal renunci- 
ation to the culprit. and has considered 
herself insulted ever since if any one men. 
tions a silk gown in her presence. An. 
other affliction, brought on by her own 
family, is the production of a farce by 
her brother Harry (born for her plague) 
at Covent Garden theatre. The farce was 
damned, as the author ( clever young 
Templer) declares most deservedly. He 
bore the catastrophe with great heroism; 
and celebrated its downfall by venting 
sundry good puns, and drinking an extra 
bottle of claret ; leaving to Anne, sister 
Anne, the pleasant employment of fum. 
ing over his discomfiture—a task which 
she performed con amore. Actors, ma- 
nager, audience and author, seventeen 
newspapers and three magazines, had the 
misfortune to displease her on this occa- 
sion; in short, the whole town. Theatres 
and newspapers, critics and the drama, 
have been banished from her conversa 
tion ever since. She would as lieve talk 
of a silk-mercer. 

Next after her visitors, her correspond- 
ents are to be pitied ; they had need look 
to their P’s and Q’s, their spelling and 
their stationery. If you write a note to 
her, be sure that the paper is the best 
double post, hot- and gilt-edged ; 
that your pen is in good order ; that your 
“dear Madams” have a proper mixture 
of regard and respect ; and that your fold- 
ings and sealings are unexceptionable. 
She is of a sort to faint at the absence of 
an envelope, and to die of a wafer. Note, 
above all, that your address be perfect ; 
that your éo be not forgotten ; that the 
offending Benjamin be omitted ; and that 
the style and title of her mansion, SHaw- 
FoRD Manor Hovsg, be set forth in 
full glory. And when this is achieved, 
make up er mind to her taking some 
inexplicable affront after all. Thrice for- 
tunate would he be who could put twenty 
words together without affronting her. 
Besides, she is great at a scornful reply, 
and shall keep up a quarrelling corres- 

dence with any lady in Great Britain. 

er letters are like challenges ; and, but 

for the protection of the petticoat, she 

would have fought fifty duels, and have 
been either killed or quieted long ago. 

If her husband had been of her temper, 
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she would have brought him into twenty 
scrapes; but he is as unlike her as possi- 
ble; a good-humoured, rattling creature, 
with a perpetual festivity of temper, and 
a ity to motion and laughter, and 
all sorts of merry mischief, like a school- 


boy in the holidays, which felicitous per- 


he resembles bodily in his round, 
ruddy, handsome face, his dancing black 
es, curling hair, and light active figure, 
youngest man that ever saw forty. 
His pursuits have the same happy juve- 
nility. In the summer he fishes and 
plays cricket; in the winter he hunts 
tod courses ; and what with — - 
partridges, heasants and woodcocks, 
als and flappers, he contrives 
pretty tolerably to shoot all the year 
round. Moreover, he attends revels, 
taces, assizes, and quarter-sessions ; drives 
ee, patronizes plays, is stew- 
to concerts, goes to every dance with- 
in forty miles, and talks of standing for 
the county ; so that he has no time to 
quarrel with his wife, or for her, and 
affronts her twenty times an hour simply 
by grits her her own way. 

‘o the popularity of this universal fa- 
vourite, for the restless sociability of his 
temper is invaluable in a dull county 
edpiissheed, his wife certainly owes 
= — — — fair to render 

incorrigible. She is fast a) hin 
tothe melancholy condition K a peiels 
leged person, one put out of the pale of 
civilized society. People have left off 
being angry with her, and begin to shrug 
up shoulders and say it is her way, 
8 species of placability which = pro- 
vokes her the more. For 7 part, { have 
too great a desire to obtain her good opi- 
nion to think of treating her in so shabby 
manner; and as it is morally certain 
that we shall never be friends whilst we 
visit, I intend to try the effect of non-in- 
tetcourse, and to break with her outright. 
If she reads this article, which is very 
likely, for she is addicted to new publica- 
tions, and thinks herself injured if a book 
be put into her hands with the leaves cut 

she reads only half page she will ine- 
vitably have done with me for ever. 
Rot, there can hardly be any lack of a 
sufficient quarrel in her company ; and 
then, when we have ceased to speak or to 
curtsy, and tairly sent each other to Co- 
Ventry, there can be no reason why we 
should not be on as civil terms as if the 
one lived at Calcutta, and the other at 
New York.—Our Village. 








ROME. 

Who shall attempt to analyze the sensa- 
tions extited by Rome—unique and un. 
accountable as they are—felt even by him 
most disposed to laugh at the hyperbolical 
enthusiasm of the classical pedant— Rome 
is still Rome. Though cardinals are not 
consuls, and the last dying embers of , 
spiritual despotism are smouldering on 
those hearths where were kindled the firat 
sparks of civil mage still is it the Eter- 
nal City. And why? Why should 
those monuments of the olden time, seen 
here, cause an impression felt no where 
else? Local situation cannot cause it. 
Ruins are most impressive when abstracted 
and isolated ; whereas here they are de- 
filed with all the daily filth of incongruous 
inhabitancy. Itis not mental assoc b 
for what are, or were, in point of fact, the 
objects of our admiration? The Coli- 
seum, that stupendous undertaking, for 
the mere gratification of savage cruelty 
and brutal barbarism. Temples, those 
favoured abodes of ignorance and idolatry ; 
and baths, the works of men only known 
for mental imbecility or moral depravity, 
who have thus immortalized themselves 
by these monuments of their physical in. 
dulgences. 
ut he who should argue by the hour 
to prove absurd the feeling excited by 
Rome, would not be able to defend him. 
self from full participation in it, if, in the 
middle of his argument, he caught the 
first glimpse of the dome of St. Peter's. 

Matilda, or the Tale of a Day. 


PURSE PRIDE. 


OF all sorts of pride, purse pride, or the 
ride of purse, (if one must not coin a word 
‘or one’s purse, ) has the most influence on 
every day deportment. The object of all 
pride is, to make those around feel their 
inferiority ; to effect which, the purse proud 
man is, more than any other, reduced to 
vid voce assertions in society. Pride of 
family may silently vent itself in its six- 
teen quarterings on the of a care 
riage, or it may lie quietly on one’s table, 
in a Debrett's Peerage, with a back like 
a young tumbler’s, broken just enough to 
shew with ease what is required of it. 
Or, if it is rather the pride of recent rank 
than antiquity of descent, it is amply 
ratified by the direction on the back of a 
etter, or a brass plate on a front door. 
But the pride of purse is of a much 
more restless, obtrusive disposition ; it 
cannot satisfy itself with the 
of the outward advantages of wealth, for 
those are shared by the constant succession 
of needy spendthrifts, who each in the 
course of his ephemeral existence, make 
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as much outward shew. It is only, there- 
fore, by an ostentatious and overbearin 
manner in society, that the purse prou 
man can succeed in his object of making 
himself di le wherever he goes. 
There is, however, another distinguish- 
ing trait in this description of pride, that 
amongst its professors there is much more 
‘ subordination than in any other. A man 
who is proud of his family, will tind some 
very sufficient reason why he is as good 
as another, who, amu Bs eer a 
several more quarterings ; but the w: 
man’s pride p ates so entirely upon cal- 
culation, is so completely a matter of 
i that the man of ten thousand 
a-year, however bullying to the man of 
two, would no more dispute about giving 
way to the man of thousand, than he 
would think of denying the balance be- 
tween the two sums if he saw them upon 


paper.— Ibid. 
Miscellanies, 


ON THE WASTE OF LIFE. 
BY DR. FRANKLIN. 


AMERGuUs wasa gentleman of good estate ; 
he was bred to no business, and could not 
contrive how to waste his hours agreeably ; 
he had no relish for the proper works of 
life, nor any taste for the improvement of 
the mind; he spent generally ten hours 
of the four-and-twenty in bed, he dozed 
away two or three more on his couch, and 
as many more were dissolved in good 
liquor every evening, if he met with 
company of his own humour. Thus he 
made a shift to wear off ten years of his 
life since the paternal estate fell into his 
hands. One evening, as he was musing 
alone, his thoughts happened to take a 
most unusual turn, for they cast a glance 
backward, and he began to reflect on his 
manner of life. He bethought to him- 
self, what a number of beings have been 
made a sacrifice of to support his carcass, 
and how much corn wine had been 
mingled with these offerings ; and he set 
himself to compute what he had devoured 
since he came to the age of a man. 

* About a dozen feathered creatures, 
small and t, have, one week with an- 
other,” said he, * — up their lives to 
prolong mine; which, in ten years, 
amounts to at least six thousand. Fift 
sheep have been sacrificed in a year, wi 
half a hecatomb of black cattle, that 1 
might have the choicest parts offered 
weekly upon my table. Thus a thousand 
beasts, out of the flock and herd, have 
been slain in ten years time to feed me, 
besides what the forest has supplied me 
with. Many hundreds of fishes have, in 








all their varieties, been robbed of life for 
my repast—and of the smallest fry some 
thousands. A measure of corn would 
hardly suffice me with fine flour for a 
month’s provision, and this arises to above 
six score bushels; and many hogsheads 
of wine, and other liquors, have passed 
through this body of mine—this wretched 
strainer of meat and drink! And what 
have I done, all this time, for God or 
man? What a vast profusion of 
things upon a useless life and w 
liver! There is not the meanest. cres. 
ture among all those which I have de. 
voured, but what hath answered the end 
of its creation better than I. It was made 
to support human nature, and it hath 
done so. Every crab and oyster I have 
eat, and every grain of corn I have de. 
voured, hath filled up its place in the 
rank of beings with more propriety than 
I have done. Oh! shameful waste of 
life and time.” 

In short, he carried on his moral re. 
flections with so just and severe a force 
of reason, as constrained him to 
his whole course of life, to break off his 
follies at once, and to apply himself to 
gain some useful knowledge, when he was 
more then thirty years of age. He lived 
many following years with the character 
of a worthy man and an excellent Christ- 
ian. He died with a peaceful conscience, 
and the tears of his country were dropped 
upon his tomb. The world, that knew 
the whole series of his life, were amazed 
at the mighty change; they beheld him 
as a wonder of reformation ; while he 
himself confessed and adored the divine 

wer and mercy that had transformed 

im from a brute to a man. 

But this was a single instance, and we 
may almost venture to write ‘* miracle” 
upon it. Are there not numbers in this 
degenerate whose lives have run to 
utter waste, without the least tendency 10 
usefulness ?” 





THE MULBERRY TREE. 


THE mulberry tree was first brought 
from Persia into Greece and Rome, and 
its fruit was more esteemed by the Ro- 
mans, even in their most luxurious days, 
than any other. It is one of the latest 
trees to blossom, and one of the earliest 
to ripen its fruit ; which, when ripe, is of 
a cooling aperient nature, but quite of an 
opposite quality when unripe, being 
strong astringent. The fruit, when ripe, 
stains the hands ; but when unripe, is & 
ore! cleanser. The —_ possesses “ 
peculiar pro of breeding no vermin, 
or Sahentin ae caterpillar, although it 
is the peculiar food of the silk-worm, 4 
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mest voracious insect. The mulberry 
tree is stated to have been introduced to 
this country in the year 1548; and it is 
said that it was first planted at Sion-house, 
where the original trees still thrive, and 
which I have seen (says the author of 
The Pomarium Brittanicum ) this spring. 
The interior of these trees (continues 
Philips) is so entirely decayed, that the 
timber has so far returned to its native 
earth, that it will crumble in the hand ; 
yet its branches, that are supported by 
props, are so well nourished by means of 
the bark, that the fruit and the foliage 
appear as luxuriant as those of the young- 
est trees ; a strong proof of the durability 
of the mulberry tree in this country. 
The first Duke of Northumberland said 
he could trace these trees back three cen- 
turies. The author of this interesting 
history of fruits says, “1 have Jately 
seen a mulberry tree, of the Nigra species, 
which is supposed to be one of the oldest 
in England, in the garden of the Rev. 
Dr. Crombie, adjoining Greenwich park ; 
and scouting its megiosen and di. 
lapidated state, it is one of the test 
curiosities I have seen in the pe sr a 
fruit-tree in this country. It throws out 
ten large branches so near the earth, that 
it has the appearance of half a score of 


trees rather than of one; and not- 
g many of the jecting 
branches have been sawed off, still it 


completely covers a circumference of 150 
feet; and although the elder-trees have 
fixed their abode in some parts of the 
and other. are covered with 
ivy, yet it continues to give shoots as vi- 
- as the youngest tree, and produces 
finest mulberries in England. It is 
a bearer; and the gardener as- 
me that he gathered more than 
eighty quarts scl the last sea- 
son. 





AN IRISH CABIN. 


To sp who have never pore Ioetaad, . 
may to describe the cabin o 
Gibyeee bchenee: It is the most miser- 
able looking hovel that can well be ima- 
You ps along road one 
, and return on the second day. and find 
one reared with all the facility of Jonah’s 
gourd. Mud kneaded with straw is the 
material of the wall, and usually five, 
six, or seven feet high; only one room 
and one door, which discharges the double 
debt of a window and an outlet for the 
smoke,’which, however, they seem to pre- 
fer to keep in, as a means of heating the 
Tagged inmates of the raw dwelling, for 
the chimney and window of even stone- 
built cottages, as erected by landlords, 
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seem often to be stopped up with no other 
conceivable purpose. The eyes of the in- 
mates are generally bleared by this smoke ; 
and the complexion of the women has 
often a near resemblance to a smoked ham. 
The roof is usually of sticks, covered with 
@ mixture of straw, potato-stalks, ferns, 
or sods of turf, and with weeds springing 
up on the top, often gives the appearance 

a poe dunghill, lying in a ditch, 
which is the common position of such 
hovels. The furniture corresponds to the 
architecture ; a pot for boiling potatoes, 
— a bit of table, and one or two 

ken stools; beds are very seldom 
found, the family lying on straw, fern, or 
turf, and which is often shared with the 
pig, where such a luxury exists; as a 
great refinement, in some cases, a little 
firey mud-hole is erected, or a hollow 
built in the peat stack, for the ration 
of the pig, a mens@ et thoro, where the 
parties are fashionable enough to have an 
idea of a separate maintenance. 


She Gatherer, 


“T am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s stuff.”--- Wotton. ; 





BON MOT. 


‘ Love is the revenue of beauty,” said 
the beautiful and witty Countess R. de 
S***,—‘* Madame,” replied some one, 
“ you must be very rich indeed, if all 
your debtors pay you.” 





NUMBER OF BIRTHS. 

Tue population of all the globe is esti- 
mated at 632 millions, viz. Europe, 172 
millions ; Asia, 330 millions ; Africa, 70 
millions ; America, 40 millions ; Terra 
Australis, 20 millions. In Europe there 
are 6,371,370 births annually; 17,453 
daily ; 727 hourly; 62 every minute ; 
and 1 every seco! Throughout the 
world, there are yearly 23,407,407 births ; 
daily, 64,130; hourly, 2,672; every mi- 
nute, 136; every second, 7. 





A Mr. EvLEnstTEtwn, from Paris, has, 
after ten years experience and practice, 
acquired such a wonderful proficiency, 
so extensive a range of execution on the 
guimbarde, or Jews harp, that he reaches 
no less than four octaves ; and in addi- 
tion to the mere melody of which the in, 
strument is susceptible, contrives to pro- 
duce very striking effects of harmony 
and concord. This he accomplishes by 
the use of sixteen guimbardes, variously 
modulated, and which he plays upon, 
two at atime, changing them with much 
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celerity and. without intertuption, when 
requisite. The poeosion of the 
tones, and many of the cadences, result- 
ing from the breath, are so beautifally 

as to resemble the Harmonica, 
or Eolian harp; and by a very singular 
management of the lips, as well as what 


may with propriety be called capital 
fingering, the most difficult music of 


ly and Germany is given in great per- 
fection. ; 





INTEREST. 


A PERSON to whom a considerable sum 
of money had been long due, in interest 
and principal, called on the debtor for 
payment. The only satisfaction he ob- 
tained was the following reply :—* Sir, 
it by no means accords with my principle 
to pay you interest, nor with my inéerest 
to pay you principal.” 


UNLUCKY QUESTION. 


A BIsHopP, upon his visitation, found a 
curate of the diocese so ignorant that he 
knew not how to say the mass. The 
bishop enraged, asked him, “ Who was 
the ass of a bishop that gave you ordina- 
tion 7” ‘ Your most illustrious. lord- 
ship,” replied the curate, with a humble 
reverence. 





GERMAN PATIENCE. 


A German was playing at chess, when 
one of his friends ot the café, about 
nine in the evening, and asked him, 
“how he gn he rman quite 
wra up in his e, answ not a 
bien vag 4 on finishing the game at 
about eleven o'clock, he turned and said, 
“tolerably well, and how is it with 
ou?” He received no answer in reply : 
w could he? his friend had been in 
bed nearly two hours. 


A BROAD HINT. 


Iw the refectory of a black community 
at Rio de Janeiro, the same abuse existed 
as in those of European friaries. The 
superior and the elder brethren of the 
house applying to their own use the 
choicest viands and most delicate morsels, 
and leaving the hungry novices at the 
nether end of the table, to break and 
keep their fast upon the mere scraps and 
bones of the repast. On one of these 
occasions a junior brother received as his 
» & hollow bone without any ves- 

of meat upon it; this he immedi- 
ately applied to his lips, and as if con- 
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verting it into a wind instrument raised g 
hideous yell through it. The superior, 
highly scandalized at such conduct, in. 
sisted upon knowing the reason of it, 
‘“* Holy father,” answered the novice, 
% T have read in the Revelations, that at 
the sound of the trumpet, the flesh will 
be re-united to the bone: and I haye 
been trying to verify this prophecy, tosave 
myself from starvation.” 


A spric of fashion finding himself 
seated recently, at a public festival at the 
Freemason’s tavern, between two trades. 
men, (whom he discovered to be knights 
of the thimble) remarked to his 
opposite, “ What a pretty figure I cut 
between two tailors!” You should 
bear in mind,” replied his friend, ‘that 
they may be young beginners, and per. 
haps cannot afford to keep more than one 
goose between them.” 


RECIPE FOR THE TOOTH-ACHE. 


FI your mouth with cold spring water, 
and hold it over the fire till it boils, 





ON SUDDEN ELEVATION. 


AN unexpected turn of good fortune fre- 
quently perplexes the judgment, and 
corrupts the heart. A went one 
day to see a friend who had been raised 
to a considerable post. The party, 
priding himself upon his elevation, 0 
far forgot his friend as to inquire his 
name. ' The former intimate, incensed at 
his conduct, informed him, in pointed 
manner, that he came to pay him his 
compliments of congratulation on his 
new dignity, and to condole with him, at 
the same time, upon the loss he had sus- 
tained of his reason and his memory, in- 
asmuch as he had been deprived of the 
recollection of one of his dearest friends, 
and even of his former self. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wrrn the present number of the Mirzor is pub- 
lished A SUPPLEMENT, containing the Spirit 
of the Annuals and Christmas Presents. 

Numerous communications have been received 
from our correspondents since our last, but we 
regret we can do no more at this time than offer 
them our grateful thanks A fall answer 
certainly be given in our next. 
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